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TERMS. 


Tue Circunar is published by Communists, and 
for Communists. Its main object is to help the ed- 
ucation of several confederated Associations, who 
are practically devoted to the Pentecost principle 
of community of property. Nearly ail of its 
readers outside of those Associations are Commu- 
nists in principle. It is supported almost entirely 
by the free contributions of this Communist con- 
stituency. A Paper with such objects and such 
resources, cannot properly be offered for sale.— 
Freely we receive, and we freely give. Whoever 
‘pishes to read The Circular, can have it wiTHovut 
PAYING, OR PROMISING TO PaY, by applying through 
the mail, or at 48, Willow Place, Brooklyn. [ 
any one chooses to pay, he may send Two DoLLars 
for the yearly volume ; but he must not require us 
to keep his accounts. We rely on the free gifts of 
the Family Circle for which we labor. 

ge Communications should be addressed to— 
“Tur Crrcutar, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


S. R. LEONARD & COMPANY, PRINTERS. 


The Value and Conditions of Faith. 

Faith is the medium of all good to the 
soul and to the body. There is no such 
thing as virtue which does not proceed 
from faith. ‘ Whatsoever is not of faith 
is sin.” All the honesty and all the be- 
nevolence that is supposed to exist inde- 
pendent of this principle, is false—coun- 
terfeit. This is true of every item of 
morality, and of every supposed form of 
good, that is not wrought in the heart by 
the Spirit of the Jiving God, through 
faith. The fact may be demonstrated, 
and is demonstrated continually before 
us. We hear persons, in whom selfish- 
ness and the carnal mind exist, but who 
still have enough light and conscience 
and common sense to distinguish the 
quality of their works, confess that they 
sin in their most holy things—that their 
hearts are deceitful and desperately wick- 
ed, and that these attributes accompany 
all their most righteous endeavors. 

There is no tiue health of body but 
that which is created by faith, What 
passes in the world for life and health, is 
nevertheless a palpable counterfeit. It is 
at best but a long disease, having the 
same inevitable ghastly termination, 
death. Now all true strength and life 
must be founded on the Jife of the heart; 
and this is eternal life—the life of God, 
received through faith. Any other is 
baseless and false. 








So of works. Those only are perma- 
nently valuable and bear frait, which 
grow out of communication with God.— 
We may get up appearances, and may 
seem to ourselves and others to originate 
great enterprises, having durable results ; 
but the day of judgment will prove them 


to be but wood, hay and stubble.” Evy- 
ery thing bears fruit after its kind. From 


whatever source our works are derived, 
they will correspond in every respect to 
their origin. ‘Every good and perfect gift 
cometh down from the Father of Jights.’ 
If the devil is the author of our works, 
their character will be like his—evil; and 
their destiny will be damnation. If they 
originate simply in ourselves, they will be 
like human nature, imperfect and tempo- 
rary. ‘ All flesh is grass, and the goodli- 
ness thereof as the flower that fadeth.’— 
Faith embalms our works with eternal, 
life. Like itself, they will stand the fire 
of judgment. 

In order that we may obtain faith, we 
ust first get our minds clear ; must re- 
move the obstacles to it out of our intel- 


another, before we shall believe it. Per- 
ception is the pioneer of faith. 

In the first place, we must understand 
thoroughly that faith is the gift of God. 
It is in no case the creation of human 
will or feeling. It is a present which we 
are to be thankful for, and through which 
we are made to feel the goodness and love 
of God. Unless we have a full conviction 
of this fact, we shall be likely to seek 
some counterfeit faith, But a faith of 
feeling and will, or any other than that 
which is the gift of God, will fail in the 
day of trial, with all its works. We want 
a faith that is genuine, one that will 
realize itself, that will go from theory in- 
to practice, and that will more than re- 
deem all its promises. 

Next we must know that this gift is 
offered us—that we can freely have it. 
Unless we conceive of it in this way, our 
attention will not be directed to it in a 
manner to be of any service. In passing 
through the streets of a city you see ex- 
hibited in the windows a variety of excel- 
lent fruit ; but you have no money, or for 
some reason are not in circumstances to 
buy and enjoy these luxuries. Then they 
become to you simply objects of admi- 
ration with which the eye is satisfied as 
you pass along. But no strong passion 
is awakened in you ; you do not stop and 
approach the f:uit in a way to give you a 
hearty appetite for it. The proprieties of 
the occasion seeming adverse to the en- 
joyment, your intellect at once puts a 
check on desire. But suppose those deli- 
cacies are set before you by a friend, and 
you approach them with the idea that 
you are free to use, and that you have a 
right to them ; you immediately put your 
heart in a situation to be attracted by 
the offcred repast, and appetite, released 
from the embargo of intellect, assumes its 
natural strength and office. 

This shows us the imporiance of un- 
derstanding the conditions of faith, and 
of securing the codperation of honest and 
enlightened intellect in obtaining it.— 
When the intellect becomes rectified, it 
says to the heart, ‘ This gift is for you: 
it is offered freely, and you have a perfect 
right to it.’ Thus an impulse is given to 
an appetite which finally embraces all the 
bounties of heaven. On the other hand, 
when the intellect says, ‘This thing is 
afar off ; faith is not for me, but for 
some body else ; I can’t have it ;’ it stops 
the action of the heart, paralyzes the 
energy of desire, and becomes a traitor to 
the whole man. In thus standing as a 
sentinel between God and the heart, bid- 
ding it be still, and not take the offer of 
faith which is presented, the intellect de- 
grades itself into a state childish, per- 
verse, and- even idiotic. 

A third condition of faith is, that it 
must take the place of every thing else. 
It requires us to cease from our own 
works—from every other source or hope 
of salvation. It bids us seek safety in 
‘returning and rest’—in waiting on God 
for his power. The spirit which goes, 
bustling about to save itself is its greatest: 
rival, and must be cast out. Self-works 
and faith-works cannot coéxist in the 





lects, We must see truth in some form or 


same person. 





The First Spread of the Gospel. 
There is a system and harmony, in the 


manner in which the gospel was first in-| 


troduced and gradually extended in the 
Primitive church, from its first preaching 
at Jerusalem to the commencement of 
Paul’s ministry to the Gentiles, that is in- 
teresting and worthy of study. The apos- 
tles had no preconcerted plan of action ; 
they spoke, and acted, as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost; and depended entirely 
on present inspiration for wisdom and 
guidance as to the course they should take. 
The history of the first preaching of the 
gospel, as it is given in the Acts, is a simple 
record of the principal events in the order 
of time in which they occurred, without 
much apparent unity or connection. But 
a careful: examination of that history, 
makes it clearly manifest that there was 
an interior unity and design running 
through the whole, and a systematic and 
gradual extension of the gospel, first from 
Jerusalem to the countiy of Judea and 
the Samaritans, and then to the Gentiles. 
We will endeavor to trace out some of the 
evidences of this. 

The Apostles confined their first labors 
in the gospel to the city of Jerusalem. 
They directed their efforts to building up 
the church, and confirming the faith of 
the believers there, and establishing a 
permanent foundation and home for the 
truth in that city. They continued this 
work without any serious inter:uption, up 
to the time of the stoning of Stephen and 
the persecution that arose in connection 
with it, when a great extension of the gos- 
pel took place. The czisis which that event 
occasioned, was undoubtedly of great ser- 
vice in helping to complete the work of 
preparation that had been going on. It 
put the sincerity of their faith and attach- 
ment to the truth to the severest test, 
and gave it the maturity and strength it 
needed in the new circumstances and en- 
larged sphere of action to which they were 
called, 

The persecution scattered the believers 
abroad throughout the regions of Judea 
and Samaria; and ‘ they that were scat- 
tered abroad, went every where preaching 
the word.’ Thus a two fold benefit was 


gained from the very means which the 


enemies of the gospel had employed . for 
its destruction. While, on the one hand, 
it tended to perfect the faith of the 
church, on the other, it scattered the 
seeds of the gospel ‘every where.” But 
not the least interesting feature of this 
movement, is the fact that the Samarit- 
ans also at this time received the gospel. 
Philip, (one of the seven deaéons, most 
probably,) went dowa to the city of Sa- 
maiia, and preached the gospel with 
great success; making many converts, 
performing many miracles, and causing 
great joy among the people, ** The apos- 
tles at Jerusalem; hearing of this, deemed 
it of sufficient importance to send Peter 
and John, who up to this time had re- 
mained in Jerusalem, to Jook after the 
matter. They went down’ to Samaria, 
and communicated to.them the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, and preached the word 
throughout the surrounding country. The 





NO. 55. 





Samaritans, as is well known, were partly 
of Jewish extraction, and held in the main 
to the Jewish faith; but being regarded as 
aliens by the Jews,. much animosity and 
bitterness of feeling existed between the 
two nations. Still the natural tie of blood 
and the fellowship of a common faith pre- 
sented many points of sympathy, and 
made them much nearer the Jews in ac- 
tual feeling, than were the Gentiles.— 
They thus constituted, as it were, a sort 
of intermediate link between the two; 
and the preaching of the gospel to them 
was properly next in order. Their conver- 
sion was undoubtedly a breach in the 
barrier of Jewish exclusiveness, and made 
the extension of the gospel from the Jew 
to the Gentile much easier than it would 
otherwise have been. 

Thus in a short space of time, by the 
providence of God, the gospel was preached 
throughout all Judea and Samaria. But 
in order that the seed sown might have 
a chance to grow, and the multitude of 
new converts become established in the 
faith, they needed time and liberty to at- 
tend to the word of God, in peace and 
quietness, and without distraction. The 
persecution was a serious hindrance to 
this ; and.the manner in which it was 
removed shows the wondeifal wisdom 
which controlled and guided the destinies 
of the church through that whole period. 
Paul, who was a ‘chosen vessel,’ had been 
allowed to become the master-spirit and 
leader of the persecuting party ; and his 
conversion just at this juncture, by taking 
out its life and soul, effectually stopped 
the persecution. The effect of this is 
thus stated in Acts 9:31; ‘Then had 
the churches rest throughout all Judea, 
and Galilee, and Samaria, and were edi- 
fied : and walking in the fear of the Lord, 
and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, 
were multiplied.’ 

The gospel being fully made known, 
and in successful operation ‘ throughout 
all Judea, Galilee, and Samaria,’ the time 
had evidently arrived for its introduction 
among the Gentiles. The date of the 
Gentile movement, however, ‘may’ be said 
to have commenced, with the conversion 
of Paul, the ‘apostle of the Géntiles ;’ 
and that,conversion taking place just at 
this time, shows how harmoniously every 
thing was arranged. Its actual introduc- 
tion among them, however, was accom- 
plighed by Peter, in the conversion of, 
Cornelius. K, - 





- The New Body. 

Next to the salvation of the soul,. the 
glorification of the body is an object of 
hope and interest with believers. Having 
realized the application of the resurrec- 
tion power of Christ in a way to. purify 
their hearts, they desire that the same 
power may purify their bodies, and render 
them acceptable to God—fit embodiments 
of the spirit of heaven which, is within 
them. This desire is natural and reason- 
able, and authorized by the language of 
the New Testament writers, They ea- 
gerly anticipated this perfected attain- 


ment. 
With this basis of faith and hope, it is , 
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interesting to inquire—How is this rcs- 
urrection process to take place ? hows ¢ 
our bodies to be changed, and made like 
unto Christ’s glorious hody ? 

The common idea apparently is that 
the change will be a sudden, lightning- 
like operation ; and what is said by Paul 
about the Primitive saints being changed 
“in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, at the last trump,” seems at first 
sight to confirm this conception. But 
the philosophy that gleams out from the 
New Testament, especially from Paul’s 
epistles, leads us to the conclusion that 
the main work is a gradual operation, like 
the working of leaven in meal, and that 
this operation commences in the interior, 
and extends outward. By receiving into 
our hearts the leaven of resurrection en- 
ergy, ie. the quickening power which 
raised Christ from the dead,, the whole 
being—soul, body, and spirit—is certain 
of being kneaded into conformity to it. 
The new life will form to itself a corre- 
sponding body fiom the old body, and 
from spiritual elements received through 
faith and interior apprehension of the 
Word of God. We may reasonably sup- 
pose that this interior work had progress- 
ed so far inthe Primitive saints at the 
Secotid Coming, that only a ‘shell’ of 
their old bodies remained, which the 
twinkling-of-an-eye transaction, at the 
last trump, threw off, When that was 
done, they found themselves ‘ not naked,’ 
but clothed with their tabernacles which 
were from heaven. 

If this view of the resurrection. process 
is correct, it shows us that we cannot 
judge from appearances, but must have 


Tue Mopet Locomotive For Japan.—The or- 
der given in January last, by the U. S. Govern- 


a model locomotive, tender, and passenger car, to 
be presented to the Emperor of Japan, has been 
ser Moe +. few days it will Renee wet to 
Was ity, preparatory to being shi to 
Japan. The modal will be accompanied by Mr. 
Charles Montgomery, one of the employes in 
Norris’ Works, who is a Deg engineer. He 
has been ted with the mission, and will ex- 
plain to the Japenese the power of steam as ap- 
_ to locomotives, and the great revolution 
rought about by means of this agency through- 
out this and other countries where it has been in- 
troduced. The locomotive is complete in every 
rticular, as also the tender and passenger car,— 
e entire weight is 1,210 Ibs. The passenger 
car is 10 feet long, 24 feet wide, and 2ft. 10 inch- 
es high, constia of rosewood. A railway 
track will also be me So oes with the loco- 
motive and its appendages.—Phila. Ledger. 
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Foundation of Communism. 

The anonymous author of a book lately pub- 
lished, entitled, ‘Considerations on some recent 
Social Theories,’ repeats the popular and hack- 
neyed discouragements of Association, in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

“We will aumpore a case where a whole society 
should voluntarily enter into one great association. 
No one should have any separate cares ; all private 
interests should be consolidated into the general 
interest of the society ; and'each associate should 
perform his part for the good of all, with no idea 
of special and personal Ze. This world does 
not offer =e for the trial of sueh a plan; 
nor is it possible to su such an association, 
composed of human ings. Tu order that it 
should go on harmoniously, some of the ruling 

sions of mankind must be blotted out from it. 
+ must be a society of beings, free from selfishue 
ambition; envy, and emulation ; while 9 thousan 
delicate: and precious portions of hyman nature 
must be lostin the destruction of individnal devel- 
opment. The motives which have been in force 
since the beginning of the world must be changed. 




















The only foundation of society would be the exist- 


ence ofa séntiment,— a foundation too unstable 
even fora dream. <A bright fancy may picture 
a glorious and Icarie, where there are no 
heavy toils, no dividing interests, no injustice 


that faith in regard to our bodies which }*™ong the inhabitants; but poor, persecuted, im- 


looks not at things seen, but is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for. We can- 
not judge from the superficial appearance 
of a person what is going on in his inte- 
rior. Indeed, im some cases premature 
decay at the surface may be a sign of more 
activity of life at the center. And, at all 
events, we may have perfect confidence 
in regard to every believer that the resur- 
rection life and energy of Christ will sooner 
or later transform his being and character 
into the most glorious perfection. — w. 





Latest News from the Ericsson. 
From the NW. ¥. Commerc's! Advert'ser.- 

Messrs. Eprrors: I cheerfully comply with 
our ete in regard to the odors ship, I 
ve much pleasure in assuring you that nothing 
whatever has occurred in working the machinery 
indi the difficulties that can prevent the 
ization of this important enterprise. 
The only difficulty we have met with is that of 
the bottoms or heaters having proved too 
and yielding to remain air tight, or to ad- 
mit of full pressure being carried. the retura 
of the ship from the South, two months ago, it 
was deemed advisable to replace these heaters, 
which are made of boiler-plate, by others of cast- 
iron, as that material admits of being made of any 

required thickness. Only one foundry . havi 
been found willing to undertake the. cutting of 
these, requiring from six to eight months for 
their oomemetion, we have been compelled to 
adopt a different plan ; one, however, that will in- 

sure pepe! ed " 

As the modification which this involves calls 
for work of great magnitude, our friends will have. 
to exercisesome little patience. Allowme, in con- 
nection with this to remind you that it is 
only thirteen months since the keel of the caloric 
ship wes laid, and that steamships of: her class 


usually require omg months for letion. 
Mr. Collins, in building his ships, found nearly 
twice that time requisite. ' 

As the modification of a patented.machine is not 
properly a subject for public discussion until com- 
pleted, you will, Tam sure, see the propmety.of |}. 


my not furnishing a statement of what is now be- 
ing done to the machinery of the caloric ship.— 
As soon as the work is completed the owners of 
the ship will be most happy again to invite the 
intelligent and liberal press of New York to see 
the result of the step in the development 
of the great motor. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 


faginative Oabet finds in Texas or at Nauvoo the 


hard difference between the realities of men’s in- 
tercourse with each other, and the illusions of his 


Icarian speculation.” 

This isa convenient sumwary of the difficul- 
ties, real or imaginary, which we, as Communists, 
shall have to attend to. We shall probably refer 
to it frequently hereafter. 

For the present, we will content ourselves with 
& summary answer on the main point. 

The obstacle which this writer sees in the way 
of harmonious society, is, in old-fashioned lan- 
guage, the total depravity of human nature. He 
seems to. hold even the oldest. exploded form of 
this doctrine, which teaches that depravity is ac- 
tually constitutional; for he calls ‘selfishness, am- 
bition, envy, and emulation) ruling passions of 
human nature, as though they were not mere per- 
versions of good faculties and susceptibilities, but 
integral parts of the soul of man, which carnot be 
blotted out without mutilating the human being. 

Or if the writer should disclaim this statement 
of his position, notwithstanding the appearance of 
his language, he would still admit, at all events, 
that his view is, that the depravity of markind: 
though superinduced, and not constitutional, is 
yet a second nature, so universal and incorrigible, 
that its eradication is hopeless, and consequently 
social harmony is impossible. 

Speaking for ourselves, and not for other schools 
of Association, we ahswer,— 

We believe that Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save men in this world; and that the 
kingdom of God can come, and the will of God 
can be done on earth as it is done in heaven, be- 
cause Jesus Christ’ has made provision for the 
abolishment of sin. Here is our ground of hope; 
and the prophets of evil must displace our confi- 
dence in the Bible, in the recorded experience of 
the Primitive church, and in the experience of 
many at the present day, who have got sight again 
of the old Bible beacon-lights, before they can dis- 
courage our hope and effort for another Pentecost- 
Our expectation of success in Association, is 
founded on our belief in the possibility of a rapid 
and thorough improvement of human nature. We 
know, as well as the most desponding can know, 
that the world as it is, is not capable of harmoni- 
ous society. Aud the shadow of the despair that 
rises on this narrow view, extends to all other 
forms of society as well as to Communism. With 





van -E ; 
‘New York, May 20, 1883. gry 


_| selfishness, ambition, envy, and emulation for the 


ment to Messrs. Norris & Son, for the building of 





ruling passions of human nature, nations cannot 
succeed—the hope of good society in any shape is 
Utopian; Association may be the worst method 
of combining devils, and for aught we know, i 
may be the best. Any method is sure to be bad 
enough; and that is all that can be said about 
the matter. 

But must we take the world as it is, expecting 
that it is to remain, by law of nature and the. 
eternal decrees of God, a world of selfishness, 
ad infinitum ; or expecting improvement only by 
processes long drawn out, like the wearing away 
of mountains by frost and storm? Have we 
found out our power to blast away or bore through 
the mountains, to outstrip the birds and the 
winds in our journeyings, to make ferries of the 
oceans, to talk by lightning across continents, 
and yet never conceived the possibility of swifter 
moral improvement than was known in the slow- 
going ages of the past ? 

We are assured that in this harvest-time of the 
world, when the last and best improvement, for 
which all other improvements have been made, 
shall be called for, Jesus Christ and the Spirit of 
grace will not be found behind the times! 

As Associationists, we anticipate unprecedented 
power and speed of moral improvement, from two 
causes, viz.: first, from the regenerative power of 
God; and secondly, from the cooperating disci- 
pliné of life in practical Communism. 

The regenerative power to be calculated on, we 
measure, not by the experience which has been in 
vogue among the Gentiles, during the ages when 
Christ’s mission as a Savior from sin, and the truth 
of his word respecting his Second Coming has 
been denied, but by the experience of the Primi- 
tive church, by the phenomena of the day of Pen- 
tecost, by the energy that raised Jesus Christ 
from the dead. We believe that ‘selfishness, ambi- 
tion, envy, and emulation, the alleged inexpugnable 
obstacles to harmony, can be abolished from the 
heart by a process as muck swifter and more ef- 
fectual than any known to the mere moralizing 
preachers and philosophers, as the sunbeam that 
paints a daguerreotype is swifter and truer than 
the toiling brush of the painter. And the revo- 
lution of character effected by this swift process 
is precisely the change that js wanted for the in- 
auguration of Communism:—it isa socializing 
change: it writes the law of love on the heart, 
and Communism is the natural sequel and ex- 
pression of it, as the events of the day of Pente- 
cost demonstrated. 

The power of improvement resulting from the 
cooperating discipline of Communism, will cor- 
respond to the regenerative power of which it is 
the complement. The action and refction be- 
tween life and its expression are equal. The 
mechanism of Communal life isa school which 
trains men out of ‘selfishness, ambition, envy, and 
emulation,’ as surely and rapidly as the mechan- 
ism of ordinary society trains men into them. On 
this ground, the mere philosophizing Association- 
ists, who have no faith in regenerative power, may 
still give a good answer to such desponding sages 
as the writer from whom we have quoted. They 
may say,—We do not expect to succeed in Asso- 
ciation with men as they ate. We expect to 
change them as fast as we can get them into our 
schools of social life.’ And surely religious Com- 
munists, with the advantage of family gatherings 
every evening, (amounting to a perpetual ‘ pro- 
tracted meeting,’ in a natural way,) and with free 
criticism as an established and appreciated ordi- 
nance, may reasonably calculate on spiritual and 
moral improvement that will keep down ‘selfish- 
ness, ambition, envy, and emulation, and make 
harmony possible. 


Communism in the City. 

The streets of this city are laid out at right an- 
giles, forming squares of one or two acres in ex- 
tent ; and the houses are built around the squares 
with their little back yards, each fenced. off with 
a high fence, meeting in the central area. We of- 
ten think how easy and natural and admirable 
the change would be, if the inhabitants of every 
square were to resolve themselves into a unitary, 
fraternal association. Instead of having twenty 
or forty separate families living contiguously, 
with a large extra amount of expensive furni- 
ture, and the same amount of useless room in eve- 
ry house and every yard, let them simply knock 
down the imagination of separate interests and 
become one large family, with the liberal and 
splendid arrangements that would be possible in 
such a case. Why not ? 

We estimate that the population of a square 
would save by this operation, two thirds of the 
space that is now occupied by buildings or ren- 
dered useless by fences, thus affording opportu- 








nity for a garden and pleasure grounds for the. 
whole, which now, nobody can have; and without. 
one cent of additional cost. A single edifice de-. 


signed on purpose, and built in a true style of art, - 


would be more pleasing than the monotonous rows 


‘that now line the streets—besides being cheaper .. 


and every way more commodious and healthy. 
Then think of the library, the picture gallery. 
museum, &c, that would result to the whole from 
this combination, together with the economies of 


living, and the social advantages of the large fam. 


ily, and say if it is possible for rationg] and refined 
people to go on much longer, at an expense of all 


that is desirable in life, suchas the present-iso- «': 


lated fashion requires. 

Such a change as this is certainly coming, and 
people will live to see these cities transformed by 
the mighty impulse of Association, in connection 
with religious improvement. The hotel system 
is having a powerful influence toward this end, 
and all the progress that is being made in luxury 
and the art of living, is educating the people to 
demand those high xesthetic conditions which on- 
ly association can supply. We do not look for 
any formal and ostentatious change, but for a 
change in the spirit, and habits of thought of the 
people—a casting down of the imaginations of 
selfishness, which will draw society insensibly 
into the arrangements of Communism. 





Antagonism of Interests. 

It is evident to the observing mind that society 
as at present constituted, (especially in cities,) is 
composed of au antagonism of interests. - The best 
interest of one class is diémetrically opposed to the 


interest of some other class, This clashing of in- - -. 


terests pei vades the whole fabtic of seciety from 


the upper to the nether ranks. It is forthe inter- 


est of the physician that there should be a great 
amount of sickness. It is for the interest of the 
lawyer that there should be agteat amovnt of 
quarreliug, It is for the interest of the architects, 
builders, masons, carpenters, and workers gene- 
rally, that destruction should be going on. In 
such a city as New York thereare always thou- 
sends of the lower classes. that are in want of 
work: they are dependent on work for their bread 
and their life: how then can they avoid rejoicing 
inwardly at the prospect of employment, even. if it 
comes at the expense of the interests of others? 
} og building that is destroyed is ‘ good luck’ to 
m. 

Two incidents will serve to illustrate this wrong 
state of things. One of our members found some 
Irishmen yesterday morning gazing at the ruins 
of a building that had been destroyed by fire. 


On inquiring if they would like some work to do, . 


they replied—“Yes, yes: we shall have:plenty of 
work to do here by and by; but while we wait for 
the grass to grow the cow may die During the 


day some remark was made respecting the great... 


fire, (noticed in another article, )—to which one of 


the Irishmen ejaculated : “And will not the Pad- | 


dies be there now clinking their hammers, and get 
some of the gold? Surely they will.” 

What a state of society is this, in which the 
bread. and life of one class is dependent upon the 
misfortunes of another class! It offers a continu- 
al temptation to the working people of these cities 
to destroy the property of the capitalists. Their 
study must necessarily be to increase the amount 
of labor. They aro furnished with an inducement 
to laziness and .shifilessness ; for the less work 
they do in a given time the more there will re- 
main to be done; and the less thoroughly work is 
performed, the sooner it will again need doing. 
Both laziness and shiftlessness go to increase the 
amount of labor, and so indirectly give bread to 
the workmen. 

Communism based on the gospel of Christ »would 
soon put an end to this, by harmonizing all inter- 


ests,—and nothing else can do it. w. 
eben 


Finks anD Firemen.—We went this morning 
to see a fire near our place, which burned an acre 
or two of buildings. The sight was a grand one; 
and the daring of the firemen in their conflict 
with the fierce element was quite sublime. Com- 
ing away, it occurred to us that the business of 
the believer is that of a fireman, and that Christ 
is the great engineer who is engaged in putting 
out the devil’s fire all over the world. We are 
more or less combustible ourselyes—and while 
engaged in handling the hose and working the en- 
gines upon the flame around us, we may occasion- 
ally take fire, and need a jet of the salvation life of 
Christ, upon our bodies, at least, to put out the 
devil’s influence. It is good to know how to map- 
age so as hot to unnecessarily expose ourselves— 
to know when to retire and be relieved by fresh 
men ; and how to put out fire when it has caught 
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us personally.” The fireman’s duty requires great 
courage, coolness and perseverance; and all these 
our Chief Engineer has in perfection—besides en- 
wre skill and the assurance of past success.— 
Under his direction we are gaining upon the ene- 
my—the steady stream of life and truth will 
conquer. 





Spirit-Literatare. 

The difference between the sublime and the 
ridiculous was never so confounded as it is nowa- 
days in the literature and manifestations of the 
Spirits. What is intended to strike you with 
swe, provokes your mirth; and the gravest pro- 
nunciamentos, have @ ludicrous air. 

In a late Tribune appears a letter from Hon. 
N. P. Tallmadge on the ‘spiritual manifestations ;’ 
and as a specimen of the swamping of good sense 
in the fanaticism of this spirit-movement, it is 
worth a passing notice. 

It appears that the Misses Fox spent some part 
of the winter in Washington, where Mr. T. was 
also spending the winter, and through them he 
entered into extensive communication with the 
ghostly kingdom, deyoting much of his time, it is 
said, to the rapping sessions. In his letter in the 
Tribune he confines himself particularly to com- 
munications purporting to come from John C. 
Calhoun; and the importance hegives to the stale 
and puerile sentences rapped out under this great 
name, is what struck us as not quite consistent 
with the highest state of mental soundness. 

He thus introduces Calhoun: 

«I haye received numerous communications from 
him, from the commencement of my investigation 
of this subject down to the present time. Those 
communications haye been received through rap- 
ping mediums, writing mediums, and speaking 
mediums, They are of the most extraordin 
character. In style and sentiment, they would 
do honor to him in his. best days on earth.” 

This promises rich.. With such an introduction 
from one who ought.to be a judge, we naturally 
expect to hear something profoundly original and 
interesting—something of immense importance to 
the country and the world. What does the rea- 
der think then, when he reads-on and finds the 
mighty oracle—the embodiment of Calhoun’s wis- 
dom—contained in such talk as the following: 


« [ wili give you s communication Monday at 7 1-2 o'clock. 
Do a fal'te te here, I will then give youan explanation.” 


4“ Get me the square table.’ © 
Again, after some invisible performance upon 
the guitar: 


“ This is my hand that touches you and the guitar, 
» Jonm OC, Carnoun.” 


And finally, after due announcement and delay, 
~ eat the question * ey > Pay rg good can 
* Th ia to draw imd together in harmony, and convince 
ae Toi oe -~ ““Jouw C, Capuoun.” 
Cominunication is the hackneyed 
Berappers since the beginning. 
Who Wat Sn enthusiast could see anything in 
these sayings worthy of the genius of Calhoun ? 

At another time, the great Statesman, (as be- 
lleved by Tallmadge,) after considerable prepara- 
tion and parade, pencils down the sentence : 

“Pe with you still.” 

Now, to us, this sentence, both in stylq and 
sentiment, has a very common-place air, such as 
would characterize the address of any ordinary 
person in the spirit world: but Mr. Tallmadge 
sees in it something ‘perfectly characteristic of 
Calhoun—his terseness of style, and condensation 
of thought ;’ and thereupon proceeds to express 
his own feelings solemnly 9s follows: 

*It isa text from which, volumes might be 
written. It proves, 

1. The Immortality of the Soul. 

2 The power of spirits to revisit the earth. 

3. Their ability to communicate with relatives 
and friends. 

4. The identity of the spirit to all eternity. 

How one’s soul expands with these sublime con- 
ceptions! How resistless is this testimony of 
their truth! How surprising that men can doubt, 
when this flood of living light is poured upon 
them by spirits who, in the language of Webster, 
‘revel in the glory of the eternal light of God.’ ’ 

The same expansive style of reasoning which 
derives his four points from the language in ques- 
tion, would also suffice to deduce a thousand 
others, and would make the words ‘I’m with you 
still’ a sufficient text to cover all truth. It is 
enough to say of this affair, and of the spiritual 
experiments generally, that as demonstrations of 
the immortality of the soul, and of spiritual inter- 
course, while they have ® certain value, they are 
after all weak where the Bible is strong. H. 
















= Two of the sailors from the Sardinian 
frigate, who committed the assault mentioned in 
our last, have been arrested and committed to 
the Tombs. The captain of the frigate states that 
he regrets the affair exceedingly—that he was ab- 


| natural relations with God and with his brother 


sent from the vessel at the time of the transac- 
tion, and that the moment he returned on board 
he liberated Mr. Franchi (the Italian) from cus- 
tody, and reprimanded the sailors in severe terms; 
aud furthermore, that ample apology would be 
given to the government at Washington. 





“ Porty-six Years Ago.” 
As we took our seat in one of the boats of the 


tlemen in a social mood seated himself beside us, 
and commenced remarking upon the contrast that 
the present conveniences for crossing the river, 
presented with those of forty or fifty years ago. 
“ Forty-six years ago,” said he, “we had to cross 
this ferry by means of a horse-boat. We were 
then an hour in crossing, and the fare was twenty- 
five cents.” Now, we cross in five minutes, and 
the fare is one cent. “Brooklyn,” he continued, 
“was then only a little village, and the population 
of New York was 75,000.” Now, the city of 
Brooklyn numbers 100,000, and that of New York 
about 600,000 inhabitants. “Steamboats, rail- 
roads, the telegraph, and gas, were things un- 
thought of then”—each of these had come into 
use and effected a revolution since he was a young 
man. He witnessed the starting of the first steam- 
boat that ever made a trip up the North River. 
The foot of Fulton street, N. Y., (the present site 
of the Fulton-ferry buildings, but then a saud-bank, 
with no buildings in its vicinity,) was the point 
of departure of Fulton’s strange little craft on its 
trial trip. A temporary staging was erected along 
the sloping shore of sand, upon which was as- 
sembled the gazing multitude that both cheered 
and hooted the advent of srram, as it made its 
first successful debut before the people of N. York 
city. Our informant further told us that in a 
newspaper printed at the time, it was stated that 
as the boat moved up the river, puffing, smoking 
and snorting, against the tide, it so frightened 
some of the sailors on other vessels, that they fell 
on their knees, praying to be delivered from the 
evil one! 

This first steamboat that was ever applied to 
any practical purpose, was built by Robert Ful- 
ton, at New York, in 1807, and was named the 
“North River.’ Her engine was 18 horse power; 
and she was 33 hours in making the passage be- 
tween New York and Albany. The same passage, 
by steamboat, is now made in from 6 to 9 hours; 
and by railroad, in 4 hours. 





Unity the Purpose of God. 

The establishinent and unfolding of unity in 
the human race, seems to be the grand purpose of} 
God as developed in revelation—the prime object 
of Christianity. Shortly after the creation of 
man, by the seducing influence of the prince of 
darkness, his holiness and union with God was 
destroyed. Disunion thus commencing, has in- 
creased, and produced its full effects, resulting in 
the individualization and disintegration of man- 
kind, destroying their union not only with God, 
but with each other. Sin is in itself centrifugal, 
driving men away from God, and destroying unity 
with each other. 

This tendency and result is evidently not to be 
attributed to a bad inherent nature originally in 
man, but was the result of spiritual seduction.— 
It was an unnatural lapse from his high nature 
and destiny in creation. And in view of this, 
God was seen immediately to commence elabo- 
rating a chain of causes, the grand resulting effect 
of which was to be the restoration of man to his 


man. The agent of this great work was Christ. 
God took the Jewish nation, and educated and 
prepared it for the advent of Christ, who by 
uuiting his divine nature with human nature, be- 
came a medium by which man might return to 
his primary unitary relations with God. 

The kingdom of God, which Christ came to es- 
tablish in and among the race, is a kingdom of 
Unity. In that kingdom all are one with Christ. 
He said to his disciples, ‘I am the vine, and ye 
are the branches.’ Paul, writing to the, Romans, 
says, ‘As we have many members in one body, 
and all the members have not the same office: so 
we, being many, are one body in Christ, and ev- 
ery one members one of another” Again he 
writes to the Corinthiens: ‘Ye are the body of 
Christ, and members in particular.’ Again to the 
Ephesians: ‘We are members one of another.’— 
This union is the image of the union of Christ 
with the Father. Christ, in his prayer for his 
disciples, says: ‘Neither pray I for these alone, 
but for them also which shall believe on me 
through their word: that they all may be one ; as 


South-ferry « few evenings since, an elderly gen- P 


| 


also may be one in.us; that the world may be- 
lieve that thou hast sentme. And the glory 
which thon gavest me I have given them; that 
they may be one, even as we are one: I in them, 
and thou in me, that they may be made perfect’ 
in one: and that the world may know that thou 
hast sent me, and hast loved them as thou hast 
loved me.’ 

This unity is produced by Love. Love is the 
rimary principle of the doctrine of Christ.— 
“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and thy neighbor as thyself,” is the basis 
upon which rests all the ‘law and the prophets.’ 
It isthe bond of unionin the new kingdom} 
from it all unity spring. It is only through 
love that man can have fellowship and union 
with Christ. “A new commandment I give unto 
you, that ye love one another; as I have loved 
you. .... By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye love one another. .... 
He that hath my commandments and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me; and he that loveth 
me shall be loved of my Father; and I will love 
him, and will manifest myself unto him... ..Ifa 
man love me, he will keep my words; and my 
Father will Jove him, and we will come unto him, 
and make our abode with him... ..As the Father 
hath loved me, so have I loved you; continue ye 
in my love.....This is my commandment, that 
ye love one another, as I have loved you........ 
And I have declared unto them thy name, and 
will declare it; that the love wherewith thou 
hast loved me inay be in them, and I in them.”»— 
Love is the test by which our fellowship with 
Christ is proved. ‘Whoso keepeth his: word, in 
him verily is the love of God perfected: hereby do 
we know that we are in him, He that saith he is 
in the light and hateth his brother, isin darkness} 
even untilnow. He that loveth his brother abideth 
in the light.....Weare of God; he that knoweth 
God, heareth us. He that is not of God, heareth not 
us. Hereby we know the Spirit of truth and 
the spirit of error.” John, writing at the peri- 
od of the fullest developmentof the principles 
of the doctrine of Christ inthe Primitive church; 
speaks of love, and illustrates its office 
thus: “Beloved, let us love one another, for 


love is of God; and every one that loveth is}, 
born of God, and knoweth God. He that loveth|. 
not, knoweth not God; for God is love. Herein | ings. 


is love, not that we loved God; but that he loved 
us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins. Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also 
to love one another.....If we love one another, 
God dwelleth in us, and his love is perfected in 
us. Hereby know we that we dwell in him, and 
he in us, because he hath given us of his Spirit. 
And we have seen and do testify that the Father 
sent the Son to be the Savior of the world. Who- 
soever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, 
God dwelleth in him, and hein God. And we 
have known and believed the love that God hath 
tous. God is love; he that dwelleth in love, 
dwelleth in God, and God in him.” 

Such are some of the proofs that love and unity 
are theprimaty principles in the kingdom of God. 
That kingdom, when fully established on earth, 
will be the reign of Universal Love. ‘The Taber 
nacle of God will-be with men, and he will dwell 
with them, and they shall be his people, and God 
himself shall be with them, and be their God.’ 
And love is an element of Oommunism—the 
strongest communizing element in the universe. 
Neither love nor Communism can exist indepen- 
dent of each other; they are one—one by their 
inherent and eteraal nature. And when the love 
of God reigns supreme in the hearts of men, then 
will Communism reign supreme alsd. It did at 
the day of Pentecost—it will in the coming bright- 
ness of the New Jerusalem. Love proceeds from 
God ; disunity and individualization spring from 
the Devil. Love will yet reign triumphant in the 
earth. Such is the teaching of the Bible, And 
the highest stage of human progress, will be in 


the fullest development of Communism. 
T. L. P 





Kossutn on THE Stace acain.—Notwithstan- 


| ding Kossuth’s determination ‘not to speak any 


more publicly in England,’ he seems to have been 
induced to take the stage again, on the occasion 
of the presentation to him of a copy of Shaks- 
pere’s works—the product of a penny subscrip- 
tion—at a large public meeting in London, May 
6th. His speech was very eloquent, and charac- 
teristic of the man. 





{== The product of the Australia gold mines 
up to Feb. 5, 1853, amounts to five millions, one 
hundred and sixty-six thousand, two hundred 








thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they 


and thirty-four ounces: the value of which is es- 


219- 


timated at $19,373,377. Three large lumps have 
lately been found, the largest of which weighs a 
hundred and thirty-four pounds and a half, one 
bundred and twenty. of which are pute gold: the 
other two weigh respectively ninety-three and 
eighty-three pounds. 3 





Bad News. 
COLLECTED SINCE OUR LAST, FROM THE DALLIES. 
Marine Disasters, 17; Railroad-Accidents, 2; 
Murders, 6; Casualties-causing death, 11; Casu- 
alties not causing death, 10; Fires, 13; Burgls- 
ries, Thefts, Forgeries, &c., 20. 


By the Day and By the Job. 

[N. P. Willis’ observations on common matters 
are frequently rich in wisdom as well as wit. He 
hits the mark well in the following criticism of a 
couple of stone-masons :] 

My study of the matter of wall-laying, was by 
way of understanding the preferences of two of 
my ‘hands,’ who seemed eq industrious— 
one wishing te work by the day, however, and 
the other to be ees by the rood. As they were 
both old at the business, I thought it must be 
rather a difference of natural character than of skill 
or profit—in either case, a difference worth under- 
standing—and, as the weather was of the kind 
that throws us npon ourselves fot amusement,-I 

jut on my mittens, and, as the farmers say, ‘took 
old’ with my men, 

One isa better judge of most work by having 
had some little apprenticeship at it, and, by what 
I found difficult or easy in my own indhing of 
the material, I soon began to see the difference 
between my friends By-the-day and By-the-job. 
By-the-day worked tnuch the hardest. He lifted 
two or three stones before he got hold of yh 
one, held this betiveen his knees while he deci 





}where he would lay it, and twisted it round two 


or three times after he had got it in place. 

the-job was a Fittle longer looking at the fresh 

fing te bey making his selec rs ‘but the ta- 
stoné t setting it in its place, was 

usually but one ovement re he vite’ 

in the air with his 


By- 


fit, (though it rall he had 
proportion of Baap An the 
remedy the defect: or over! 


wasting re-consider- 
I had been a casual observer, I should have 
thought By- was the more industrious and 
better man. By-the-job would be my preference, 
efter thus seeing them closer.— Home Rural; 


—A little story might be told about a job of 
mason-work going on in eur yard these days, upon 
which our felks too.are philosophizing and making 
practical observations. 

The story is this: Our house needed the con- 
venience of a coal-vault very much; and having 
some unappropristed funds, Mr. Cragin proposed 
to devote it to the supply of this convenience. 
He engaged a, mason in the city, who soon came 
on with his hands, removed the stones of the 
side walk, and the door-yard fence, and commen- 
ced an excavation, which he proceeded with, till he 
had made a pit six or seven yards square, and 
some dozen feet deep. But the ground being 
loose, the night played tricks with the work’ 
pitching in dirt without any shovel, and calling 
all our men out with their shovels in the morn- 
ing, to help the Irishmen find the bottom that 
they left the night before. All that was gained 
the second day, was lost the night that followed ; 
‘and last night, which was the third, it rained. 
and such a scene as this morning saw! The ‘ca- 
ving in’ had gone to its natural limite, and carried 
with it fragments of fence, flagging-stones, base- 
ment-stairs, &., unsettling a tree on the side- 
walk, and canting it toward the house, and alto- 
gether presenting a scene of gaping destruction. 

In counsel this morning, it was decided not to 
putter any longer, but build a stout curb st once, 
that would not only prevent more caving in, but 
would save throwing the dirt clear out. The un- 
fortunate tree was cut down, and served for one 
of the spiles ; and with this outwork of protec- 
tion, the vault is in a promising way to be built 
the masons having got. up some way with the 
wall: and we trust the night that-is coming will 
let things be. 

As we shall want to add a posteript when the 
work is finished, it may be as well to defer the 
moral reflections we inteaded to add, till the sto- 
ry is all told. H. 


{= All the gold in the world m if melt- 
ed into be emtaned be a oatlae bg 
four feet sixteen feet high. our 
boasted he 1 already obtained from California 








and Australia would go into an iron safe nine feet 
square and nine feet ) gant Journal. 
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The Frolic of the Year. 

The tiae poetic feeling which Spring 
is calculated to incite is thankfulness. 
Said a friend the other day—one of the 
most genial and suggestive days of the 
season—‘ QO it makes me feel so thank- 
ful’ ‘That is it exactly, was the 


impromptu response of my heayé and Jips. | 


This harmony of soul with outward nature 
was so apt that it started some reflections. 


What could be more appropriate and 
acceptable than Spring—breaking in upon 
us gradually as it does—after a dreary 
winter? The winter is good in its time, 
and so are all the seasons; but its indoor 
fireside privileges only sharpen the appe- 
tite and prepare us for a ‘more glowing 
appreciation of what is.to follow. And 
then the name is so well chosen: what 
vould be more fitting? Spring; it is 
truetothereality. The grass, the flowers, 
the birds, and man himself, echo it. 

It is true that herein the city we do not 
see so much of the green fields as weshould 
in the country; but the variety and pro- 
fusion of flowers, in private gardens and 
conservatories, afford in some respects a 
fair compensation. As for the birds, we 
certainly are not destitute of them, for 
the sweet notes of the Canary, coming in 
through our open windows, tell of a 
choice selection at least, in our owa neigh- 
borhood. Here again, the. variety is not 
so great as we should ‘find among the 
green hills of ‘Vermont, or op the prairies 
and among ‘the beautiful groves of Iinois: 
and they are not so ‘free either; ‘but they 
seem happy in their bondage, and as 
things are their music .is no. insignificant 
contribution to the wants of city life. 

“Every creature of God is good and 
nothing to be ‘refused, if it be received 
with thanksgiving ;” and Spring among the 
rest. God made the seasons, and-has 
so arranged them that Spring is the se- 
lect time for nature to show her return of 
gladness ; and is there not .some frolic in 
it? If we are in tune with nature, the 
impulse to be happy will be spontaneous, 
and with a, ground-work 6f. thankfulness 
to God,in our hearts, we -meed not be 
very particular about the way, of showing 
it. Seriousness is consistent“ with sport, 
and where are the two better proportion- 
ed and better indicated than in vegetable 
nature starting into life under the balmy 
atmosphere of Spring ? . 

Spring isa good type of the resurrec- 
tion--the home and inheritanee of the 
believer: . hus let us drink: it ‘in—enjoy 
it-and-thank- God for: it.: HW, B. 





True Imaginations. 

Paul says, ‘If we be dead with Christ, 
we believe that we shall also live with 
him: knowing that Christ being raised 
from the dead, dieth no more; death hath 
no more dominion over him, For in that 
he died; he died unto'sin once; but in 
” ‘that-he livéth, he liveth unto God. Like- 
_wise“reckon ye also yourselves to be dead 

indeed unto sin, but alive. unto God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ (Rom. 6.) 
The real intent of this passage,- is, that 


we persuade our imaginations to the truth | 
illus-f 


eontained in the gospel. To 
trate:—Supposing a man should go to 
sleep in a strange place, and npon awak- 
ing in the. morning should’ see the sun 
rising from the wrong direction. He sees 
the sun apparently rising in the west ; 
but knowing that it is east, he labors to 


persuade his imagination to that effect. 
With his face toward the east, he 
points to the left, and says, That is north ; 
then to the right, and says, That is south ; 
and so labors to accustom his imagination 
to the truth in the matter, and to keep 
it upon the right track, until it issettled. 

We should obtain control over pur.ima- 
ginations, and subdue them to the truth. 
That is all that is necessary in the pro- 
cess of identification with Christ—to will- 
fully bring our imaginations into confor- 
mity with the truth as it is in him— 
We must settle it in our hearts, that 
our worldly imaginations are false, and 
can and must be dispersed, and the 
imaginations of Christ take their place. 
This is an idea that is foolishness to the 
world, but it is the power of God to them 
that believe. By accepting it, our minds 
are in an attitude which Christ can work 
upon, and gradually shape them to his 
own nature. The weapons of Paul were 
‘not carnal, but spiritual,’ and ‘ wighty 
to the pu'ling down of strong holds,’— 
‘mighty,’ he says. ‘to cast down all false 
imaginations, and bring every thought 
into captivity to the obedience of Christ.’ 
All we have to do is to reckon right; and 
that is not left for us alone—we have 
‘mighty’ helps—Home-Talk. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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FROM ONEIDA. 
Oneida, May 23, 1853. 

—My heart is rapidly expanding in the 
sunshine of Communism. I thank God 
for my circumstances, and for the school 
that [am in. I have an increasing in- 
terest in the Circular; it is always edify- 
ing and-refreshing. The ‘ Reprints,’ es- 
pecially, never fail to awaken a new train 
of thought, and a feeling of sincere ear- 
nestness that is truly profitable. In fact, 
I never read these articles, (especially any 
that relate to the Second Coming, Res- 
urrection, &c.,) without discovering some 
new truth—some new treasure of edifica- 
tion, which invariably gives a more lively 
interest in the study of the Bible. It is 
evident to my mind that the ‘Reprints’ 
will only grow old, insipid and unedifying, 
when the Bible does, from the fact that 
they are based upon Bible truths—those 
truths that never grow old, spiritless, or 
unattractive, but are always full of life, 
vigor, and inspiration, the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever. I, for one, 
say, keep those truths before the world— 


that Christ is a Savior from all sin ; thas; 


he did come at the time he said he would, 
i. e., immediately subsequent to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem ; that then was the 
first resurrection of the dead. These are 
treasures, worth counting over. 

In conclusion, I can say, that I love to 
tead the ‘communications’ which appear 
from time to time in the Circular, and 
my heart joyfully responds to every faith- 
ful confession of Christ. I have learned 
by experience; that every heariy confes- 
sion of Christ, tends to enhance the 
growth of our faith, and give us freedom 
of utterance unto the edification of the 
church. I believe that it is our normal 
function to be edifying. The spirit of 
Christis an edifying spirit ; and if we have 
the spirit of Christ -in us, we must as a 
necessary consequence, be in an edifying 
state,—a state of growth, greenness, and 
receptivity to the truth. 

W. V. Sicuman. 
FROM CONNECTICUT. 
Wallingford Community, 
May 13, 1853. 

It is an interesting question with us 
how we can make the Second. Coming of 
Christ an available every-day fact, the 
benefit of which we shall enjoy continual- 
ly. We are by virtue of that transaction, 





in possession of unbounded wealth and 


{things on the earth.’ 





privileges, but our inheritance seems to be 
in the shape of such large bills that we 
cannot make use of it without reckoning. 
In fact, this reckoning is just the business 
that is set before us todo. ‘ Reckon your- 
selves to be dead indeed unto sin, &c.’— 
Paul says, ‘If ye be risen with Christ, seek 
those things which are above, where Christ 
sitteth, on the right hand of God; set your 
affections on things above, and not on 
Perhaps it would 
help us to appreciate our present relations 
to the church above, to paraphrase it in 
this way: Ifye be risen with the Primi- 
tive Church, seek those things which are 
above, where that church is living and 
reigning with Christ. Study their fash- 
ions. 

One fashion which is clearly out of date 
with them, is that of working for a living. 
They have not a single anxious thought 
about making money. We can sympa- 
thize with them in this, for we have the 
same confidence in Christ that they have. 
We are free to seek the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and live on his 
bounty. 

For another thing, we can sympathize 
with them in their unquenchable desire 
for improvement. This is what makes 
sport of every thing. It is the motive 
which takes the place of law and necessi- 
ty. With this motive we can enjoy every 
thing we do, in the same way we would 
enjoy shooting at a mark, Our mark is 
to do every thing we undertake, just right. 
No matter whether it is a great or small 
thing, if we hit the center of the mark 


‘it makes a vibration in unison with the 


music of the universe, and gives us happi- 
ness. H. J. Seymour. 





Anointing with Oil. 
The Scriptures speak of anointing the sick with 


‘oil, and throughout the whole of the Sacred Vol- 


ume there is abundant evidence to show that oil 
was much used for the person by outward -appli- 
cation. The employment of cod-liver oil as a 
remedy for consumption has been a favorite pana- 
cea for twelve or fourteen years past, by thou- 
sands of eminent physicians, and there is plenty 
of testimony to prove that its virtues have not 
been overrated, but it has always been taken in- 
ternally. Recent researches made by Dr. Simp- 
son, of Edinburg, the first applier of chloroform 
as an anesthetic agent, go far to prove that when 
oil is applied to the outside of the person it acts 
both as a curative and preventive of disease, and 
there is therefore some prospect of the ancient 
Oriental practice of oil-anointing being revived. 

Having heard that none of the workers in the 
woolen factories of a neighboring town were at- 
tacked with cholera while it visited that place, 
and that consumption was not known among 
them, he paid a visit to the place, (Galashiels,) 
and by personal inquiry found his hear-say state- 
ments corroborated. He also learned that weak- 
ly children were frequently placed in such facto- 
ries for the recovery of their health, which was 
usually effected. He then made inquiries respect- 
ing the health of the workers in woolen factories 
in a number of other places, and found the same 
immunity from disease to prevail among them ; 
hence he came to the conclusion that the cause of 
this was the great amount of oil which is used in 
such factories—so great a quantity, indeed, that 
the clothes of the workers soon become saturated 
with it. In cotton factories the workers were 
found to be no more free fro:a infection than 
other people, and he therefore now firmly believes 
that anointing with oil is an excellent thing for 
consumptive people. Cod-liver oil is supposed to 
be the best because it is the strongest, and only 
for its loathsome taste he believes it would be 
more abundantly used. 

It is our opinion that sweet oil, and by this we 
mean nothing but pure fres/: olive oil, is the best 
which can be used for such purposes. The an- 
cient iron Romans used a great deal of oil, and 
we have no doubt but a more abundant use of it 
as an ointment, with frequent bathing, would be 
a great benelit to weakly persons, and tend great- 
ly to render more vigorous the strong.—Scientific 
American. 








Mrs. Stowr at Starrorpd Hovsr.—The 
London Daily News says: “The authoress of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ was on Saturday, May 7th. 
welcomed to Stafford House by the Duchess of 
Sutherland, where, in the midst of an assemblage 
of ladies of rank and influence, and no small mus- 
ter of public men, she received the long-talked-of 
address. The scene was one of much interest; 
and. as Mrs. Beecher Stowe—slim, sun-complex- 
ioned, active intelligent, simply dressed and per- 
fectly self-possessed—was seen petted and lionized 
by a whole bevy of Duchesses and Countesses, 
who had been charmed by her marvelous book, 
there was afforded a gratifying proof cf the incense 
that truth and humanity may gain froin all ranks 
—and proof, moreover, of the admiration which 
the genius of the New World may win from even 
the most select coterie of the Old, 














God’s Omnipresent Agency. 
BY CARLOS WILCOX. 


How desolate were nature; and how void 
Of every charm, how like a naked waste 
Of Africa, were not a present God 
Beheld employing, in its various scenes, 
His active might to animate and adorn ! 
What life and beauty, when. in all that breathes, 
Or moves, or grows, hand is viewed at work !— 
When it is viewed unfolding every bud, 
Each blossom tinging, shaping every leaf, 
Wafting each cloud that passes o’er the sky, 
Rolling each billow, moving every wing 
That fans the air, and every warbling throat 
Iieard in the tuneful woodlands! In the least, 
As well as in the greatest of his works, 
Is ever manifest his presence kind : 
As well in swarms of glittering insects, seen 
Quick to and fro, within a foot of air, 
Dancing a merry hour, then seen no more, 
As in the systems of resplendent worlds, 
Through time revolving in unbounded space. 


A Church struck by Lightning, 

The following is taken from the Lockport Cour- 
ier, May 23. 

Yesterday afternoon, just after the commence- 
ment of service at the Congregational Church, in 
this place, the house was struck by lightning. 

The lightning struck the church steeple on the 
southwest corner, passing down into the gallery 
occupied by the singers, which was directly under 
the steeple, and all the persons affected by the 
shock were members of the choir. They were 
about concluding the introductory hymn when the 
shock came, carrying death, sorrow and dismay 
into their midst. The main streak of electricity 
entered the gallery directly over the head of Mr. 
Crocker, who was playing the bass viol, and 
who was the only person killed. 

The first moment after the shock was one of 
universal consternation and dismay. Every per- 
son in the gallery, numbering some twelve or fif- 
teen, except one or two, were prostrated by the 
shock, but those that escaped injury, aided by per- 
sons from below, immediately proceeded to the 
assistance of the unfortunate. Several persons be- 
sides Mr. Crocker were found to be more or less 
injured—some having their faces and bodies 
burned, making them present a horrible picture. 

They were all removed as quick as possible to 
the open air, and the proper remedies were applied, 
under the direction of Drs. Fassett and Gould— 
who, providentially, were in the church at the 
time—which were successful in restoring to con- 
sciousness all excepting Mr. Crocker. The de- 
ceased, to all outward appearances, sustained the 
least injury of any of the sufferers, but he was 
doubtless visited with the heaviest shock. 

The lightning seems to have passed along the 
outside of ‘his vest, down to the right thigh, then 
across, down his left leg, ripping open his boot in 
passing off. The only scar on his person is on the 
left foot, and this is very slight. He spoke once 
after the shock. 

Mr. Elias Clark was standing between him and 
Mr. Durfee, and not being injured, he proceeded 
to lift the latter up, when the deceased said to 
him; ‘Help me, Iam hurt the worst!’ Mr. C. 
was immediately taken out, but he only gasped 
once or twice and expired. His body was then 
taken to the office of Dr. Fassett, and every means 
which medical science could suggest was used in 
vain to restore him to consciousness. 

The scene within the church immediately after 
the shock is represented by an eye-witness to 
have been awful in the extreme. The pastor, 
Rev. Mr.’Gillman, whose position in the pulpit 
was such as to enable him to see ata glance t 
terrible effects of the lightning, fainted away, as 
did several of the ladies, and a ghastly paleness 
overspread every countenance. 

The shock was so terrible, and its effects so as- 
tounding, that it seemed to deprive all of the 
power of giving vent to their feelings in the man- 
ner usually exhibited on similar but less appalling 
occasions. Not a shriek or a groan was heard, 
save the almost inaudible ones made by some one 
of the victims, no bustle or contusion ensued, 
but dread consternation seemed to take hold of 
all for the time. 








Need of Inspiration. 


The influence of prejudice to pervert judgment, 
even in the soundest minds, is thus illustrated by 
Mr. Cecil : 

“ A Watchmaker told me, that a gentleman had 
put an exqusite watch into his hands that went 
irregularly. It was as perfect a piece of work as 
was ever made. He took it to pieces and put it 
together againas many as twenty times. No 
manner of defect was to be discovered, and yet 
the watch went intolerably. At last. it struck 
him, that possibly the balance-wheel might have 
been near a magnet. On applying a needle to it, 
he found his suspicion true. The steel-work in 
the other parts of the watch had a perpetual in- 
fluence upon its motions, and the watch went as 
well as possible with a new wheel. If the sound- 
est mind be magnetized by any prejudice it must 
act irregularly." —Eaxchange Paper. 








BES The Hoosac Tunnel bill has been de- 
feated by the Massachusetts Senate ; having pre- 
viously passed the House by a vote so decisive 
that its friends entertained sanguine hope of its 
success, The majority in the Senate against the 
measure was not large, and a reconsideration of 
the vote is not improbable. Great interests de- 
pend upon the completion of this work, and the 
enterprise has enlisted the codperation of man: 
strong capitalists, whose disappointment at its 
failure could not fail to be severe. 








Letters Recervepo.—H. W. Olmsted; L. Rob- 
inson; M. P. Beach; H. Close; J. L. Whiting. 
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